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THE ALDINE. 



FRA BARTOLOMEO. 

Fra Bartolomeo, the last of the great painters of 
the first Italian school, was born in 1469, in the little 
town of Savignano, near Florence. Little is known 
of his family, and nothing of his younger years, ex- 
cept that he showed a disposition to become a paint- 
er, and was placed under the tuition of Cosimo Ro- 
selli, a Florentine artist of repute. While with Ro- 
selli, he resided with some relations near one of the 
city gates — La Porta San Piero — a circumstance to 
which he owed the name by which he was best 
known till he was thirty — Baccio della Porta, Baccio 
being the Tuscan diminutive of Bartolomeo. Here 
he formed a friendship with Mariotto Albertinelli, a 
painter of about the same age, whose works are with 
difficulty distinguished from his own, and who some- 



simply II Frate (the friar). The young Raphael ar- 
rived at Florence at this time, and, visiting Fra Bar- 
tolomeo in his cell, a friendship sprung up between 
the two painters, to which we are said to partly owe 
the finest works of both. They were of great service 
to each other; Raphael initiated Fra Bartolomeo into 
the mysteries of perspective, and was in turn initia- 
ted into some new methods of coloring. Mrs. Jame- 
son, whose account of Fra Bartolomeo we are con- 
densing, says it is evident that his greatest improve- 
ment dates from his acquaintance with Raphael ; that 
his pictures from this time display more energy of 
expression — a more intellectual grace; while Raph- 
ael imitated his friend in the softer blending of his 
colors, and learned from him the art of arranging 
draperies in an ampler and nobler style than he had 
hitherto practiced — in fact, he had just at this time 



times painted with him on the same picture, 
lomeo was, how- 
ever, the better 
artist, and at this 
time his works 
were noted for 
their feeling and 
harmony of col- 
or, and for their 
selection of sub- 
jects, which were 
all of a religious 
character. Hav- 
ing soon gained 
a great reputa- 
tion by his Ma- 
donnas, he was 
employed by the 
Dominicans of 
the Convent of 
St. Mark to exe- 
cute a fresco of 
the " Last Judg- 
ment " in their 
church. Savon- 
arola, who was a 
friar in the con- 
vent, had com- 
menced his fam- 
ous attack on the 
great ones of this 
world, and their 
follies and vices, 
and Bartolomeo 
at once fell under 
his influence, so 
much so that he 
joined with many 
others in making 
a funeral pyre of 
all the books and 
pictures relating 
to heathen poe- 
try and art on 
which they could 
lay their hands, 
and which they 
burnt in one of 
the most promi- 
nent streets of 
Florence. Bar- 
tolomeo's perso- 
nal contribution 
to this religious 
folly was all his 

designs, drawings, and studies, which represented 
profane subjects, or the human figure undraped, and 
the practise of his art, which he abandoned for the 
society of Savonarola. There could be but one end 
for the daring monk, who was one of those 

" Madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion." 

He was excommunicated by the Pope, denounced by 
the Medici, forsaken by the fickle people who had 
almost adored him as a saint, and finally arrested, 
and put to torture and the stake. Bartolomeo was 
so stunned and shattered by the tumults and horrors 
around him, that he hid himself for a time, and at 
last took the vows and became a friar in the convent 
he had been decorating, leaving his friend Alberti- 
nelli to complete his unfinished frescoes. At the end 
of four years, which were passed in austerity, he re- 
sumed his pencil, at the entreaties and commands of 
his Superior, and was henceforth known as Fra Bar- 
tolomeo di San Marco, and by many writers is styled 



Barto- caught the sentiment and manner of Bartolomeo so 




THE DEER FAMILY. — Guido Hammer. 

completely, that the only great work he executed at 
Florence (the "Madonna del Baldachino," in the Pal- 
azzo Pitti) might be, at the first glance, mistaken for 
a composition of the Frate. Richardson, an excel- 
lent writer and first-rate authority, observes that 
"at this time Fra Bartolomeo seems to have been the 
greater man, and might have been the Raphael, had 
not fortune been determined in favor of the other." 

Rumors of the great works upon which Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were employed by Leo X. 
reached Fra Bartolomeo in his cell, when he was 
about forty-four years old, and he obtained leave of 
his Superior to visit Rome. Here he renewed his 
friendship with Raphael, and they spent many hours 
and days in each other's society; but Raphael had 
now so far outrun him in every kind of excellence, 
and what he saw around him, in the Vatican and in 
the Sistine Chapel, so far surpassed his previous 
conceptions, that admiration and astonishment ap- 
peared to swallow up the feeling of emulation. A 
cloud fell upon his spirits, and he returned to Flor- 



ence, leaving only two unfinished pictures — figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul — which Raphael undertook 
to finish for him. He plucked up courage again after 
his arrival in Florence, and painted better than ever 
before. The "St. Mark," now in the Pitti Palace, 
and the famous " Madonna di Misericordia " at Lucca, 
were painted after his return. Every picture now 
painted by him displayed increasing vigor, and he 
was still in the full possession of his powers when he 
was seized with a sudden illness, caused, it is said, by 
eating too many figs, and died in his convent, Oc- 
tober 8th, 1 517, in his forty-eighth year. 

The work by which Fra Bartolomeo is best known 
is the "Madonna di Misericordia" — a grand and 
beautiful figure of the Virgin standing on a platform 
with arms outstretched over a group of supplicants. 
Sir David Wilkie, who saw it during his travels in 
Italy, thought it combined the merits of Raphael, of 

Titian, of Rem- 
brandt, and of 
Rubens. "Here," 
he wrote in his 
letters, "a monk 
in his cloisters, 
shut out from the 
taunts and criti- 
cism of the world 
seems to have 
anticipated in his 
early time all 
that his art could 
arrive at in its 
most advanced 
maturity ; and 
thus he has been 
able to do with- 
out the custom- 
ary blandish- 
ments of the la- 
ter period, and 
with the higher 
qualities peculiar 
to the age in 
which he lived." 
His other works 
are " St. Mark," 
in the Pitti Pal- 
ace — a single fig- 
ure seated, and 
holding his Gos- 
pel in his hand ; 
the "Deposition 
from the Cross," 
in the same pal- 
ace ; a " Presen- 
tation in the 
Temple," in the 
Imperial Gallery 
of Vienna — a 
picture of great 
beauty and dig- 
nity, well known 
by the engrav- 
ings of it ; and a 
" Madonna, " — 
painted as an ah 
tar-piece for his 
own convent — 
and now in the 
Louvre, at Paris. 
He also painted 
historical pieces 
and portraits. He excelled in female heads, which 
are characterized by exquisite tenderness and beauty. 
One of the finest of these — perhaps the finest of all 
— is the portrait of a Princess Visconti, one of the 
great families of Italy, originally from Lombardy, and 
descended, according to tradition, from Desiderius, 
the last king of the Lombards. It is nobler, we think, 
than any of Raphael's portraits — even the renowned 
"Jeanne d'Arragon," which it surpasses in grace and 
purity of sentiment. The face is exquisite, the hair 
beautifully managed, and the drapery perfect. 



People always fancy that we cannot become wise, 
without becoming old also ; but, in truth, as years 
accumulate, it is hard to keep ourselves as wise as 
we were. Man becomes, in the different stages of his 
life, indeed a different being ; but he cannot say that 
he will surely be better as he goes onward, and, in 
certain matters, he is as likely to be right in his 
twentieth, as in his sixtieth year. — Goethe. 
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A DAY WITH A FA WN FA MIL Y. 

Guido Hammer, to whose pencil we are indebted 
for this charming glimpse of sylvan life, is one of 
those rare human beings who believe that harmless 
wild creatures were created for other purposes than 
shooting. Loving nature and all beautiful things, he 
delights in wandering through the forest, sketching- 
book and pencil in hand, instead of the sportsman's 
gun, making friends with the shy inhabitants of syl- 
van haunts, and learning all their gentle ways. It is 
astonishing how rare such people are ! Even artists 
are generally sportsmen, when they get into regions 
where game abounds, and the fishing-rod and rifle 
form an essential part of their accoutrement for the 
country tour. This is more common in America 
than in Europe, where the game laws are more strict, 
and where every sportsman has to be provided with 
a license. Americans are born sportsmen. The tra- 
ditions of the time, not so very remote from ours, 
when our vast continent was covered with primeval 
forest, and where every man was a hunter from ne- 
cessity, still linger among us ; and no boy of twelve 
is really happy until he becomes the owner of a gun, 
to the terror of 
all the women- 
folk and the 
small game that 
still enliven our 
fields and scat- 
tered woods. 

The amount of 
harm that results 
from this spirit 
of destructive- 
ness is incalcula- 
ble. In regions 
once abounding 
in game, which 
if properly pre- 
served might 
have supplied a 
continent with 
food, the sports- 
man may wander 
for days without 
seeing anything 
bigger than a 
squirrel or a rob- 
in. Even the 
famous Adiron- 
dacks have ceas- 
ed to be the hun- 
ter's paradise 
they were a few 
years since, and 
the great prair- 
ies of the west, 
where the deer 
and buffalo are 
slaughtered by 
the thousand 
every season, 
will soon be as 
barren of game 

as a Connecticut farm. It is stated that the fur-trad- 
ers in the city of St. Paul alone shipped last year 
more than twenty thousand deer-skins to eastern 
markets, and that these figures represent but a small 
proportion of the deer slaughtered in the single State 
of Minnesota. Attempts were made to have laws en- 
acted to prevent their wholesale destruction, but the 
Legislature refused to interfere with the rights of the 
settlers to hunt whenever and wherever they may 
please. Unless something can be done to put a stop 
to this system of slaughter, the day cannot be remote 
when all the Western States and Territories will be 
stripped of deer and buffalo, and the hunter will be 
compelled to look for such game in the unsettled 
wilds of British America, or the distant slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

This wild spirit of destructiveness is not, however, 
characteristic of Americans alone. Hundreds, per- 
haps we might say thousands, of Englishmen over- 
run India and Africa every year for the sole purpose 
of shooting, Not content with slaughtering tigers, 
panthers, lions, and other beasts of prey, they make 
terrible havoc among the gentler animals, just for 
the fun of killing. Nor is this the worst of it; some 
of them go home and write stupid books about their 
exploits. This is unpardonable. If men will spend 
their lives in shooting, let them refrain from inflict- 
ln g the story of their folly upon the reading public. 



But let us return to Guido Hammer and the pretty 
group he has sketched for us,, out in the greenwood 
free. It is a family of fawns, just settling themselves 
for their noontide rest within the cool shadow of a 
broad branching pine. The scene appears to be on 
the edge of a clearing, which admits the full light 
and warmth of the bright June sun ; and just beyond, 
we catch a glimpse of a quiet lake, with its reedy 
fringe, above whose placid waters hovers the keen- 
eyed kingfisher, on the watch for some unlucky fish. 
But the flies, those pests of the wood, at length drive 
the pretty creatures to seek a cooler and more shel- 
tered spot. The mother gravely and demurely leads 
the way, and, following at a distance, we now and 
then catch a glimpse of the young ones sporting 
about her, and sometimes grieving the maternal heart 
by a dash into the woods, from which they return at 
her plaintive call, looking and acting as if frightened 
at their own temerity in leaving her protecting side. 
Reaching a dark, cool place, they again lie down, 
under the shadow of a spreading beech, whose long, 
low-sweeping branches make a bower fit for a fair}^ 
queen. 

So passes the day, and evening comes on. Our 



THE KING'S ROSEBUD. 

Only a blushing rosebud, folding up 
Such wealth of sweetness in its dewy cup, 
That the whole air was like rare incense flung 
From golden censers round high altars swung ! 
One day the king passed by with stately tread, 
And, reaching forth his hand, he lightly said, 
" All sweets are mine ; therefore this rose I take, 
And wear it in my bosom for Love's sake." 
Then while the king passed on with smiling face, 
The sweet rose gloried in its pride of place. 

But, ah ! the deeds that in Love's name are done, 
The woeful wrack wrought underneath the sun ! 
Still with that smile upon his lip, the king 
Laid his rash hand upon the beauteous thing ; 
In hot haste tore the crimson leaves apart 
And drained the sweetness from its glowing heart, 
Seared the soft petals with his fiery breath, 
Then tossed it from him to ignoble death ! 
When next with idle steps I passed that way, 
Prone in the mire the king's fair rosebud lay. 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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little group emerges from its quiet retreat, and seeks 
the grassy banks of the cool lake. Life shows itself 
everywhere in the wood and on the water. Now 
you may hear a flock of ducks rise from the sedgy 
fringe of the lake, with sharp cries, and, after an awk- 
ward flight, descend again at another spot. Now a 
stately heron, returning from its solitary fishing, 
sweeps across the water towards its nest in the top- 
most branches of an ancient pine or oak. The wood- 
pecker hammers away on the decayed tree which 
serves him for a storehouse ; the squirrel chatters 
and scolds ; there is an indescribable mixture of twit- 
tering and piping from all manner of small birds, of 
shrill chirping from millions of field-crickets and 
grasshoppers ; and now and then you hear the hoot 
of a predatory owl, just swooping from his hiding 
place in search of prey. 

As night deepens, the sounds change. Now begins 
the frog-concert, with solos and choruses. The 
beetle's heavy drone, as he brushes by your ear, and 
the sharp buzz of millions of musquitoes, succeed the 
twitter of the feathered tribe. Our family of fawns, 
having finished their supper of sweet grass, and 
cooled their delicate noses in the lake, retire to rest 
beneath some sheltering tree ; and as we bid them 
good night, we again rejoice that our simple-minded, 
tender-hearted friend the artist prefers sketching 
them to shooting them. 



Of Beauty. — Virtue is like a rich stone, best 
plain set; and surely virtue is best in a body that is 
comely, though not of delicate features; and that 

hath rather dig- 
nity of presence, 
than mere beau- 
ty of aspect; 
neither is it al- 
most seen that 
very beautiful 
persons are oth- 
erwise of great 
virtue ; as if na- 
ture were rather 
busy not to err, 
than in labor to 
produce excel- 
lency; and there- 
fore they prove 
accomplished, 
but not of great 
spirit ; and study 
rather behavior 
than virtue. — 
But this holds 
not always : for 
Augustus Cassar, 
Titus Vespasian- 
us, Philip le Bel 
of France, Ed-* 
ward the Fourth 
of England, Al- 
cibiades of Ath- 
ens, Ismael the 
Sophy of Persia, 
were all high and 
great spirits, and 
yet the most 
beautiful men of 
their times. In 
beauty, that of 
favor, is more 
than that of col- 
or; and that of 
decent and gracious motion, more than that of favor. 
That is the best part of beauty which a picture cannot 
express ; no, nor the first sight of the life. There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in 
the proportion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles 
or Albert Durerwere the more trifler ; whereof the one 
would make a personage by geometrical proportions : 
the other, by taking the best parts out of divers faces 
to make one excellent. Such personages, I think, 
Would please nobody but the painter that made them : 
not but I think a painter may make a better face than 
ever was ; but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as 
a musician that maketh an excellent air in music), 
and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you 
examine them part by part, you shall find never a 
good ; and 3'et altogether do well. If it be true that 
the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, cer- 
tainly it is no marvel, though persons in years seem 
many times more amiable ; Pulchrorum autwnnus ftul- 
cher /* for no youth can be comely but by pardon, 
and considering the youth as to make up the come- 
liness. Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to 
corrupt, and cannot last ; and, for the most part, it 
makes a dissolute youth, and an age a little out of 
countenance ; but yet certainty again, if it light well, 
it maketh virtues shine and vices blush. — Bacon. 



after Htll. 



: The autumn of the beautiful is beautiful. 



